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"This is a decisive hour for Christian missions Nothing 

less than the adequacy of Christianity as a world religion is on 
trial." These words of that well-known statesman-general of 
militant Christianity the world over, John R. Mott, indorsed by 
his nineteen distinguished fellow-commissioners, are to be found in 
the report of Commission Number One, on "Carrying the Gospel 
to All the Non-Christian World," presented for discussion at the 
remarkable World Missionary Conference which met in Edinburgh 
four years ago. The present article is written to express the con- 
viction that the old Christianity, that is, Christianity in its tradi- 
tional form, is not adequate, and that only what may be called a 
new Christianity can prove itself adequate to be the religion of the 
world. There has been growing up in our midst what some may 
choose to call a new religion, but what may be less sensationally 
and more correctly styled a new Christianity, which has at least a 
good fighting chance of becoming the religion of the world. The 
world-situation is such, however, that the older Christianity, borne 
down by its traditional impedimenta, no longer has even a fighting 
chance. 

It is a considerable fraction of a generation now since the 
Student Volunteer Movement adopted as its watchword "The 
Evangelization of the World in This Generation." In his little 
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book published during the closing year of the nineteenth century 
and devoted to the exposition and defense of this watchword, Mr. 
Mott is at some pains to distinguish world-evangelization from 
world-conversion and also from world-Christianization. The 
evangelization of the world in this generation means, he says, 

to give all men an adequate opportunity to know Jesus Christ as their Savior, 

and to become his real disciples It does not mean the conversion of 

the world within the generation. Our part consists in bringing the gospel to 
bear on unsaved men. The results are with the men whom we would reach, 
and with the spirit of God. We have no warrant for believing that all who 

have the gospel preached unto them will accept it It does not signify 

the Christianization of the world, if by that is meant the permeating of the 
world with Christian ideas and the dominance of the principles of Christian 
civilization in all parts of the world. If one may judge by history, that would 
require centuries. 

To this program and to these distinctions one may very safely 
give a general assent, especially in view of two further points 
explicitly insisted upon in the context. One of these is that the 
program does not involve support of any special eschatological 
theory, as, for example, the premillennial view of the coming of 
Christ. The other point is, in effect, that the evangelization must 
be pedagogical. The Christian religion must be taught; it is not 
always enough simply to "tell the old, old story." These provisos 
we consider important. One has a right to refuse to be interested 
in what often passes for world-evangelization, viz., the preaching 
of the gospel "for a witness" to all nations, with the idea that with- 
out the conversion of any but a comparatively small number of 
individuals, and without any appreciable Christianization of the 
social order at all, "then shall the end come." There is cause for 
congratulation that it is with no such pessimistic expectation that 
typical and leading Christian propagandists today look forward to 
the results of world-evangelization. Of the thought and spirit of 
those associated with the Student Volunteer Movement in particu- 
lar, such an interpretation of the significance of their undertaking 
would be an utter misrepresentation, an unrecognizable caricature. 

But still, we would insist, making due allowance for the reforma- 
tion of the conception of world-evangelization, if the Christian 
propaganda is justifiable at all, it is not this world-evangelization 
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that we must chiefly think of, or regard as the end; the end is world- 
Christianization, ultimately, and proximately, world-conversion. 
Except for the sake of world-conversion, world-evangelization is 
meaningless. Except upon the basis of world-conversion, world- 
Christianization is impossible. The fundamental and really prac- 
tical question, therefore, is whether, or under what conditions, the 
conversion of the world to Christianity is possible, and an end that 
Christians may rationally work for. It is to this question that we 
shall devote our attention. 

When this question as to the prospects for the conversion of the 
world to Christianity is raised, it will not do for us to fall back upon 
an uncritical optimism. There are obstacles in the way which are 
growing greater rather than less. One of these is emphasized by 
John R. Mott. He says: 

The transition to Christianity is not so natural now as it was formerly. 
The non-Christian religions are recognizing their own inadequacy, are accord- 
ingly attempting to adapt themselves to the new conditions, and are manifest- 
ing increased activity, enterprise, and aggressiveness. Efforts are being put 
forth to regain and strengthen their influence over classes which have been 
slipping from their grasp and to extend their sway over peoples who have 
hitherto not been reached by them. These efforts are, unfortunately, suc- 
ceeding to a great degree, and many are thus being kept away from Chris- 
tianity who were open to receive it. 1 

It would be a fairly debatable question, perhaps, whether the 
reformations and revivals within the non-Christian religions are so 
unmixed an evil, even from the standpoint of the interest in world- 
conversion to Christianity, as Mr. Mott seems to think. These 
counter-movements greatly complicate the problem, no doubt; but 
they make it almost inevitable that any Christianity which is to 
win the world must be Christianity refined in the fires of criticism, 
Christianity at its highest and best. But this leads us to speak of 
what seems, from all accounts, to be a more serious handicap to the 
conversion of the world to the older Christianity than the activity 
of non-Christian religions, viz., the irrational and unscientific ele- 
ments so intricately involved in the Christian message as it is 
commonly presented by the missionary. Even without this handi- 
cap, the case would be problematic enough, for while the Christian 

1 The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions, pp. 49-50. 
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religion in its essence is calculated to meet the deepest needs of 
the human spirit, it makes at the same time the greatest demands 
upon the moral will, so that a whole-hearted Christian decision is 
seldom made without struggle. But when genuine intellectual 
difficulties also stand in the way of conversion, an excuse is fur- 
nished for refusal or delay, sufficient in most cases to lead to a final 
rejection of the Christian faith. 

We would, of course, admit that among all peoples there are 
always vast numbers to whom the presence of irrational and unsci- 
entific elements in the missionary's message present no special 
intellectual difficulty. They are those who are low in the scale of 
intellectual ability, or interest, or independence, or education. 
Hitherto on the mission field it has been from this class that con- 
versions to Christianity have principally come. Indeed, mission- 
aries as a rule soon acquiesce in this state of affairs, regarding it as 
an expression of the will of God, and find solace for themselves, in 
view of their failure to reach the intelligent and educated, in the 
words of the similarly defeated apostle: "Not many wise after the 
flesh are called, but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, 
that he might put to shame them that are wise, that no flesh should 
glory before God." Perhaps no one has put the case for submission 
to the prevailing order more strongly than Dr. J. P. Jones, of 
Madura, India, when he says: "It is no disgrace to Christianity, 
indeed it is its glory, that it has, for the last two thousand years, 
first reached and transformed the lower strata of society, and has 
passed on through such to the highest, in its influence and potency." 1 
But the point is just this, that at the present moment, when Chris- 
tianity ought to be beginning to reap great harvests from among the 
cultured, it finds them more alienated and inaccessible than for- 
merly, and that on intellectual grounds. The parallel between the 
present situation and the early days of Christianity is perhaps not 
quite so close as Dr. Jones would have us suppose. After Paul, 
Christianity soon came to be interpreted in such accord with the 
best philosophy of the day that it was able, on its merits as a vital 
moral religion, to win its way among the intellectual leaders of the 
day, with comparatively little objection on rational grounds. In 

1 Quoted by Mott, op. cit., p. 116. 
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the history of modern missions we cannot be said to have entered 
as yet upon any corresponding stage, and whether we may reason- 
ably expect to do so, or not, is the question which ought to give us 
concern. 

Before proceeding farther, however, it may be well to examine 
more carefully the present situation in comparison with that which 
confronted early Christianity, with a view to gaining suggestions 
for the solution of our modern missionary problem. A comparative 
study reveals numerous and striking similarities of circumstance. 
In comparing antecedents we may go back as far as the time of the 
prophets in the one case and as far as the Protestant Reformation 
in the other. As contact with surrounding peoples of alien faiths 
had tempted the people of Israel and Judah to lapse from their 
more strict but stereotyped traditional religion, and to take up in 
liberal spirit various idolatrous practices, so the Renaissance, open- 
ing up to mediaeval Europe through the ancient classics the ideas 
and appreciations of the old pagan culture, led to humanism, with 
its alienation from the traditions, dogmas, and practices of the 
church, even the highest ecclesiastical officers becoming first secret 
doubters, then hypocritical timeservers, and at last openly corrupt 
and the corrupters of the people. In the former crisis the Hebrew 
prophets arose; in the latter, the Protestant reformers. As the 
main results of the prophetic revival were retained, formally at 
least, in the legalistic Judaism which followed, so Protestant ortho- 
doxy undertook to preserve what had been produced by the 
Reformation. Then, again, as there appeared two mutually an- 
tagonistic movements in Judaism, the one liberal and bringing the 
national religion under the influence of the surrounding Hellenic 
culture, the other conservative, intensifying the national faith and 
hope by means of apocalyptic visions and eschatological predictions, 
so it was in the later instance. Two opposing tendencies were 
manifested, the one in deism and rationalism, the other in pietism 
and the evangelical revival. Moreover, as "it was the narrow 
Jews who insisted on proselytism," 1 so it was from the conservative 
but fervently evangelical movement, which had broken down the 

1 F. C. Porter, art. "Proselyte" in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, with reference 
to Josephus, Vita, XXIII, xm. 
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rigidity of the old Calvinism, that the modern missionary move- 
ment originated. 1 And still the parallelism holds. In their mis- 
sionary efforts Jewish proselytism and Judaizing Christianity were 
confronted by an imposing intellectual culture developed under the 
influence of Greek philosophy, in the light of which certain features 
of Judaism and of that primitive Christianity which was still essen- 
tially Jewish necessarily appeared barbaric and irrational — "to the 
Greek, foolishness." In consequence of this, instead of a world- 
conversion to these Jewish forms of religion several unexpected 
results followed. In the first place, certain decadent gentile reli- 
gions were galvanized into new life and gained many converts. 
Moreover, there arose, under the influence of current philosophy, 
some vigorous new religions, the most important of which was 
neo-Platonism. And, finally, most unexpectedly and yet not un- 
naturally, by some supposed converts the new religion was so over- 
Hellenized, as in Gnosticism, that very little of the original was 
retained in either doctrine or spirit. Now each of these elements 
of the earlier situation has its counterpart in that which confronts 
the Christian missionary today. Corresponding to the Greek 
philosophical culture we have the influence of modern science, in 
the light of which much that has been associated with the older 
Christianity seems hopelessly discredited. For example, a mis- 
sionary to Japan tells us that among educated Japanese "the 
impression prevails that the missionary is behind the times with 
his reading and studies, and that the Christianity which he teaches 
is no longer believed in the West."* Corresponding to the revived 
and the new religions of the earlier period we have revivals and 
reformations of Buddhism, Vedantism, Shintoism, and Islam; and 
as new religions, Bahaism, Tenrikyo, new varieties of Hinduism, 
our own Christian Science, Theosophy, and many others. Finally, 
corresponding to Gnosticism we have the over-Brahmanized or 
ultra-pantheistic form into which Christianity has been cast in that 
religious philosophy which claims to be the consummation of what 

1 It is instructive to remember that it was Andrew Fuller, who, after the Wesleyan 
revival, had led the English Baptists out of their hyper-Calvinism, who was also most 
intimately associated with Carey in the inception of the foreign missionary movement. 

* Report of the World Missionary Conference, igio, IV, "The Missionary Message," 
p. "4- 
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was dimly foreshadowed by historic Christianity, viz., monistic or 
absolute idealism. 

But in the midst of the conflicting forces of the early centuries 
there emerged and developed the new religion, which was vital 
enough, and finally became, for the thought of the time, rational 
enough, to survive in the competitive struggle and to become the 
religion of the known world. The Christianity to which the West- 
ern world was converted may be regarded as having been, in a 
sense, a new Judaism, vitalized by the spiritual experience of its 
great prophetic leaders, Jesus above all, and rationalized into uni- 
versality for that day by a host of thinkers from Philo the Jew to 
John of Damascus. Our present-day problem, then, is to find the 
equivalent in our own situation to the vital, rationalized Chris- 
tianity which triumphed over all competitors in the early centuries 
of our era. It is a problem in the " rule of three " : to find a religion 
related to the older Christianity today as the Christianity which 
won the Western world was related to the older Judaism. As 
Hellenized Christianity was a new and universal Judaism, rational 
to the philosophical thought of an earlier day, so the religion which 
is to convert the world today must be, we may surmise, a new and 
universal Christianity, rational to the critical thought of a scien- 
tific age. 

We must now pass from generalities to a discussion in more 
specific terms. It has for some time been the fashion for the more 
broad-minded missionaries to make vague admissions as to the 
necessity of modifying Christianity as we have known it, in order 
to adapt it to the needs of the mission field. Commonly it has been 
said that we must not insist upon the "Western" elements in our 
religion. For example, in Volume III of the Edinburgh Conference 
reports, which deals with Christian education, it is maintained that 
"the success of Christian missions will not be achieved by Western- 
izing or Europeanizing the East, .... but by contributing to the 
development of an oriental type of Christianity, or as many oriental 
types as the varieties of national life shall demand." 1 This may 
mean much or little. As Dr. Murray, of Japan, writes: "The 
idea of Christianity perplexing native converts by the Western 

1 Op. tit., 264. 
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forms is a good deal overdone by theorists." 1 And Dr. Imbrie, also 
of Japan, has this to say: "There are those who hold that the 
Christianity of Japan will be quite a different thing from that of 
the West. But, when it comes to definiteness of statement, what 
is said amounts practically to this, that the Christianity of Japan 
will retain the ethical elements and dispense with the super- 
natural."* 

An examination of the objections most persistently made on 
intellectual grounds by intelligent and well-educated non-Christians 
against the Christian religion as it has been presented to them, 
shows that it is chiefly with the miracles, the older view of the 
atonement, and the orthodox doctrines of the person of Christ and 
of the Trinity that difficulty is felt. Goldwin Smith once made the 
statement that the Old Testament was a millstone about the neck 
of Christianity; but now, thanks to the higher criticism, as mis- 
sionaries are themselves at length assuring us, this is no longer the 
case on the mission field. It is not the Old Testament that is the 
millstone about the neck of Christianity, but the old supernatural- 
ism, the old evangelicalism, and the old orthodoxy. This has been 
frankly reported by leading missionaries in large numbers. 

First, as to the old Christian supernaturalism. In general the 
more primitive and uneducated peoples have no more difficulty with 
stories of the miraculous than children have with fairy tales. The 
one exception is that animists, as Johannes Warneck tells us, cannot 
accept the idea of the resurrection of the body, for the reason that, 
according to their theory, at death the soul enters into other men 
or animals as vital power, while the spirit goes into practical non- 
existence as a mere phantom in the lower world; there is nothing 
left, therefore, to reanimate the dead body. 3 The uneducated 
Chinese are commonly devil-worshipers and grossly superstitious. 
Among the educated, however, there is strong skeptical opposition 
to stories of the miraculous. Several leading missionaries report 
that the biblical miracles, particularly the stories of the virgin birth 
and the resurrection of Christ, are obstacles to the acceptance of 

1 Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, IV, III, 120. 
'Op. cit., IV, 121. 
>Op. tit., IV, 33-34. 
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Christianity by scholars. 1 Among the educated Japanese, doc- 
trines involving the miraculous or supernatural are "denied or 
treated with contempt as mere superstitions." The impression is 
very widespread that in the West, because of its conflict with 
science, Christianity is quite discredited. Baron Tsuzuki sums up 
the situation in these words: 

That, in spite of the best efforts of missionaries, Christianity does not 
make a marked progress here is simply due to the fact that the higher and 
educated classes are not prone and receptive to the miraculous and super- 
natural. How can it be otherwise when Western missionaries preach us blind 
faith in the sanctity of the Bible, and the consequent acceptance of all the 
miracles contained therein, while Western teachers and professors preach us 
the supremacy of reason, the necessity of scrutiny, and disbelief of anything 
supernatural." 

To the typical educated Hindu, stories of physical miracle are 
not impressive. This is not necessarily because they are felt to be 
incredible, but rather because they can have for him no religious 
value. 3 As Keshab Chundar Sen said to Dr. R. A. Hume, thirty 
years ago, the Hindus as a whole will never care as to whether or 
not the body of Jesus rose from the dead; 4 their interest is in the 
eternal reality of the spirit. 

Now it will not do to dismiss this united protest against the 
traditional idea of the supernatural and miraculous as being due 
to mere perversity of heart. It is intellectually honest, and it is 
not unreasonable. Take, for instance, a miracle story that is 
commonly said to be especially well authenticated, the story of the 
feeding of the five thousand. How shall we regard it if we are to 
be reasonable and to retain our intellectual self-respect ? Shall we 
say that barley grew after it was ground into flour and baked into 
bread, and that fishes multiplied after they were not only dead, 
but cooked and broken into fragments ? Or shall we say that per- 
haps Jesus and his disciples gave to the hungry multitude all the 
food that they themselves had, and that others, following their 
example, as the baskets were passed around, gave from their own 
provisions what they did not need for themselves, with the result 

'/«*., TV, 44, 63. 

• Op. tit., IV, 86-87; 111-12. » Ibid., IV, 188. 

4 Hume, Missions from the Modern View, p. 207. 
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that, after all had eaten and had enough, there was still some food 
left over? Then the element of the marvelous and supernatural 
would appear as something that had been introduced through mis- 
interpretation or exaggeration in the telling. Or perhaps — to offer 
a second natural explanation as an alternative — the story of the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude is a transformation into miracle 
story of what was originally one of the parables of Jesus — the 
parable of the Bread of Life. This view of the narrative would be 
similar to what is now a widely accepted explanation of the legend 
of the apparently so un-" Christlike" miracle of the cursing of the 
fig-tree, that it arose as a not unnatural transformation of the 
parable of the Fig-Tree, which we also have in the gospel story. 
Which way of explaining the story is the more rational and scien- 
tific ? Is it not clear that those who are interested in the propaga- 
tion Of the essentials of the Christian religion must be reasonable 
if they are to win well-informed and reasonable men ? And does 
not this mean that Christianity must revise its attitude toward the 
miraculous and supernatural, or else resign itself to continuing for 
a time as the religion of some of the unscientific and superstitious 
only, with the prospect of finally disappearing when all classes and 
nations shall have come under the influence of scientific modes of 
thought ? 

But it is not' the older supernaturalism alone that is criticized; 
there are widespread and persistent objections to the older Christian 
evangelicalism also. Among the uncultured animistic peoples, with 
their childlike credulity and mental confusion, the reaction to the 
story of God's vicarious punishment of his sinless Son is, as might 
be expected, various. Some accept it without hesitation; others, 
also without hesitation, reject it. 1 Among the Chinese and Japa- 
nese there is the usual difficulty with the traditional doctrine of the 
cross. 2 Mohammedans also have their objections. 3 But it is from 
the Hindus, with their idea of redemption as something to be 
accomplished in and through the individual's experience of mystical 
union with the Supreme Being, that the strongest protests against 
the older Christian evangelicalism are heard. To begin with, much 

1 Report of the World Missionary Conference, 1910, IV, 32. 
' Ibid., IV, 59, 113. » Ibid., IV, 136. 
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opposition to the Christian faith is aroused, we are told, "by the 
insistence on the doctrine of eternal punishment, which was a 
prominent characteristic of the preaching of missionaries a genera- 
tion ago, and still characterizes the teaching of a certain number." 1 
It is not that the Hindus disbelieve in future retribution. On the 
contrary, they "have a keen sense of retributive justice." Indeed, 
it is this which accounts not only for their objection to the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine of future punishment, but also for their 
objection to the "plan of salvation" of the older Christian evan- 
gelicalism. They have "great difficulty in believing that the 
death of another, although he be an incarnation of God, can in any 
degree mitigate the consequences of human action." Several mis- 
sionaries, in reporting for the Edinburgh Conference, spoke of the 
"harm done to the Christian cause in India by the crude repre- 
sentation of the sacrifice of Christ/' Indeed, the prevailing testi- 
mony was to the effect that "forensic views of the atoning death of 
Christ do not attract, but rather repel, the Indian mind, and that 
this repulsion is by no means confined to those whose minds are 
held captive by the Karma system." 2 But the Hindu objection to 
the older Christian evangelicalism goes deeper still. As the Bishop 
of Lahore writes: "History is of course to the Hindu caviare, and 
a faith presented to him as based on facts of history, out of which 
directly arise its fundamental truths, is at the outset seriously 
handicapped." Several other missionaries mention the same dif- 
ficulty. T. E. Slater writes: 

To the Hindu it seems impossible to find a sure foundation for the eternal 
truths of religion in the accidents or incidents of time. History belongs to the 
realm of the unreal and illusory; and the unreal and the evanescent are not 
worth recording. "Is it possible," they ask, "that our faith in God should be 
made to depend upon the veracity of a historical fact occurring many cen- 
turies ago; and that our salvation should be staked upon it ?" 

"The only reality to the Indian mind is spiritual life," writes 
F. W. Steinthal; "facts are but casual phenomena. A thought 
is of more value than a fact, an illustration as valid as an argument." 
Another writes: "To seek the foundation of the whole world's 

1 Ibid., IV, I93-94- 

2 Op. cit., IV, 168, 191; cf. p. 315. 
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salvation in a particular fact nineteen hundred years ago, is an 
absurdity and arrogance against the religious life of the world, and 
is looked upon as an expression of the gross and unspiritual way 
in which the materialistic West deals with spiritual matters." It 
is not Christ as historic fact that impresses the Hindu, but the 
Christ-ideal. 1 

Now what shall we say to these honest criticisms of our tradi- 
tional Christian "plan of salvation" ? To refer first to the theory 
of substitutionary atonement, or vicarious punishment, instead 
of insisting, as some missionary boards do, that all candidates for 
the foreign field should assent to that interpretation of the death 
of Christ, would it not be more reasonable if they were to reject as 
disqualified for missionary service any whose intellectual endow- 
ments and moral sensibilities were such that they could see no suffi- 
cient reason for revising traditional Christianity at this point? 
Was it not made clear enough by the Socinians — to go no farther 
back — that there can be no just punishment where there is no 
guilt, and that a transfer of guilt from the sinner to the innocent 
is impossible, inconceivable? It is not necessary, in order to 
escape from the poverty of the positive doctrine of the Socinians, 
that we should close our eyes to the positive value of their negative 
work. 

And even with reference to the depreciation of the religious 
function of the historical, the Hindu is not in unmitigated error. 
To insist that we cannot know God except through the medium of 
historical facts, which facts in turn we also know only mediately, 
is to say that we cannot know God directly at all, and to leave 
religious faith to the tender mercies of historical criticism. We 
must teach the Hindu to make a religious use of history, and above 
all, of the historic personality of Jesus; but we ourselves must 
learn to use history as not abusing it — to use it as a stepping-stone 
toward, not as a substitute for, direct knowledge of God. 

But it is not only against the older Christian supernaturalism 
and the older Christian evangelicalism that weighty objections are 
encountered on the foreign field; there are objections against what 
we may call the older Christian orthodoxy, in the narrower sense of 

1 Op. til., IV, 166-67, 188. 
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the word, i.e., the Trinitarian and christological dogmas as formu- 
lated by the "orthodox" Greek church, and accepted in traditional 
fashion by Western Christendom, Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
Among the Chinese there is great opposition to the idea of the 
divinity of Christ. This is reported by several missionaries, and a 
Chinese Christian, C. T. Wang, writes: 

The thing that has awakened the greatest opposition is the necessity of 
accepting Christ as divine. I have not met one student who has found, or 
has attempted to find, a fault with Christianity or in the life of Christ, but it 
is an everyday experience to hear students argue that it is unnecessary to 
consider Jesus as divine." 1 

The Japanese also very commonly object to the doctrine of the 
deity of Christ. 2 The Hindus, on the other hand, are quite pre- 
pared to give Christ a place among the gods; 3 but this, of course, 
is not the Christian idea. Popular, polytheistic Hinduism would 
say Christ is a god among millions of gods; philosophical Hindus, 
Vedantists, would say that the true Self in Christ, like the true Self 
in every man, is the One and Only Supreme Being. Among 
Moslems not only is the divinity, or deity, of Christ utterly repug- 
nant to their conception of the unity and transcendence of God; 
even the thought of God as having a begotten Son, crassly as they 
interpret this relationship, is condemned as blasphemy. It is also 
from Mohammedans, of course, that the strongest protests come 
against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Others have felt the 
difficulty, to be sure, some even of the Japanese Christians having 
been led to express doubt as to this dogma/ But the Moslem is 
especially insistent that Trinitarianism means tritheism, and hence 
a relapse into that polytheism from which Mohammed rescued his 
followers. Some of the missionaries therefore "desire very cor- 
dially a careful restatement of the doctrine of the Trinity, so as to 
throw into prominence the unity of the Godhead, and thus to meet 
this reproach." s Moslems persistently fail to appreciate, or refuse 
to accept as real, the monotheism of Christianity. 6 

*Op.cit.,TV,6y, cf.p.44. 

' Report of the World Missionary Conference, IV, 87. 

' Ibid., IV, 193. s ibid., IV, 135. 

« Ibid., IV, 113. « Ibid., TV, 242. 
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Now here again it cannot be said that the objections raised by 
non-Christians are altogether unreasonable. The old orthodoxy is 
no more beyond criticism than the old supernaturalism or the old 
evangelicalism. So far as the deity of Christ is concerned, while 
reserving the right to express in another connection the heartiest 
agreement with the Christian appreciation of the unique religious 
function and value of the person of Christ, we would unhesitatingly 
pronounce intellectually and religiously absurd the dogma that the 
historic person, Jesus, who worshiped, and recognized his depend- 
ence upon, the one and only God, was or is himself God. As for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, that is to be understood as an ingenious 
and, on the whole, historically serviceable makeshift. It is best 
appreciated in the light of its origin. As introductory to our 
evaluation of this historic formula we cannot do better than quote 
a paragraph from a recent work by Professor B. W. Bacon: 1 

The literature of the New Testament must be understood historically if 
understood at all. It must be understood as the product, we might almost 
say the precipitate, of the greatest period in the history of religion. It repre- 
sents the meeting and mutual adjustment of two fundamental and complemen- 
tary conceptions of religion. The antithesis is not merely that between the 
particularism of the Jew and the universalism of the Gentile. It is an an- 
tithesis of the social ideal of Law and Prophets against the individual ideal of 
personal redemption through union with the divine Spirit, which lay at the heart 
of all vital Hellenistic religious thought in this period of the Empire. Christianity 
as we know it, the religion of humanity as it has come to be, the ultimate world- 
religion as we believe it is destined to be, is a resultant of these two factors, 
Semitic and Aryan, the social and the individual ideal. Its canonized literature 
represents the combination. On the one side the social ideal is predominant. 
It perpetuates the gospel of Jesus in the form of Matthean and Petrine tradition, 
supplemented by apocalypse, which tradition attaches conjecturally to the 
name of John. The goal it seeks is the Kingdom of God, righteousness and 
peace on earth as in heaven. On the other side the individual ideal predomi- 
nates. It perpetuates the gospel about Jesus in the form of the Pauline and 
Johannine doctrine of his person, regarded as the norm and type of spiritual 
life. The goal it seeks is personal immortality by moral fellowship with God. 
Its faith is sonship, by participation in the divine nature, without limitation 
in time, without loss of individual identity. Both types of gospel are justified 
in claiming to emanate from Jesus of Nazareth; but neither without the other 
can claim to fully represent the significance of his spirit and life. 

1 The Making of the New Testament, pp. 247-48. The italics, except in the latter 
half of the quotation, are mine. 
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We would make here what is practically the same distinction, 
calling the two types of religion combined in Christianity (the 
Jewish and the Hellenic), after their predominant characteristic, 
practical and mystical religion respectively. We would have it 
remembered, however, that while practical religion may become 
metaphysical, and while mystical religion may become moral, prac- 
tical religion, as it develops in rationality through experience, must 
become moral, and mystical religion, as it develops in rationality 
through meditation upon the world of non-mystical experience, 
must become metaphysical. In its beginnings Christianity was 
already highly moral, but only implicitly metaphysical. Its pro- 
gressive rational adaptation to a Greek environment made it neces- 
sary that its implicit metaphysical basis should be gradually made 
explicit. This task was bravely undertaken by the Greek church, 
with the Trinitarian theology as the final result. Now it is possible 
for us to see, in the perspective of history, that what the Greek 
theologians were really feeling after, religiously, was the undimin- 
ished conservation of the values of both the practical and the 
mystical elements of Christianity. But this was a difficult under- 
taking. There is, in appearance at least, a flat contradiction 
between the theology demanded by moral, practical religion, and 
that suggested by a highly developed mystical religion. Practical 
religion seeks an almighty, supramundane, personal God; growing 
in rationality and morality, it issues in ethical monotheism. Mys- 
ticism has ordinarily claimed to have an intuitive certainty as to 
the immanence, particularly in that mystical experience itself, of 
a seemingly impersonal, or better, superpersonal Divine Being, 
or Absolute. The problem for the early theologians was how to 
retain the belief in the personal transcendent God of providence 
and judgment demanded by moral, practical religion, and at the 
same time hold to the immanence of the seemingly superpersonal 
Divine Substance or Ultimate Reality within human experience — 
above all in the person of Christianity's Founder, but also in a 
special measure in the religious experience of the Christian. The 
Trinitarian theologians are to be appreciated more unreservedly for 
what they attempted than for what they achieved. What they 
really did was a clumsy enough performance. Their way of syn- 
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thesizing the demands of practical religion with the intuitions of 
mystical religion was little more than to add the two together. 
Practical religion had one transcendent, personal God — the Father 
Almighty, Lord of heaven and earth. Mystical religion had a 
transcendent, superpersonal divine Essence or Substance, a supreme 
manifestation of the Divine in the historic Founder of the religion, 
and a continued manifestation of the Divine in Christian religious 
experience. Now the Divine, according to mystical religion, was 
eternal; and according to practical religion, personal. The Divine 
Presence manifested in Christ was therefore to be regarded as an 
Eternal Person, as was also the Divine Presence manifested in 
Christian religious experience. An inventory of the total assets of 
Christian faith would have contained the following items: a super- 
personal Divine Substance or Essence, and three eternal Divine 
Persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The first Person 
was the contribution of Jewish religion; the second and third Per- 
sons, as well as the superpersonal Absolute, stood in closest affilia- 
tion with the Hellenic consciousness. The one Substance and the 
three Persons were taken together as constituting the Godhead, the 
form of monotheism being retained by regarding the Persons as 
hypostases or substances of the one ultimate Substance. By means 
of the Platonic idea of the universal as the ultimately real, there 
was imparted, for the Greek philosopher, an appearance of rational- 
ity and even of profundity to this Trinitarian monotheism. But 
when the dogma was imported into Western Christendom, the 
Greek philosophy was left behind; consequently acceptance of the 
now unintelligible formula had to be enforced by external authority 
with threats of eternal punishment for the unbeliever. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Mohammedan fails to see the 
point when we insist that our Trinitarian faith is still monotheistic ? 
Not that we would justify his position as against the faith of the 
Christian. What the Greek fathers attempted, we must attempt, 
viz., to hold together the values of moral, practical religion and 
those of philosophical, mystical religion; but their solution we need 
not accept. The Mohammedan, however, does not even appre- 
ciate the problem. His religion is a reversion to Judaism. But 
while Islam, originally Semitic, like Judaism, is fundamentally a 
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practical religion, Hindu religion, Aryan, like the Greek, is funda- 
mentally mystical. Christianity, a blend of Semitic and Aryan 
religion, is both practical and mystical. Hinduism and Islam have 
long contended for the possession of India, but each is too one- 
sided fully to meet the religious needs of a mystical people in a 
practical age. If Christians did but fully realize where the strength 
of their own religion lies, they would undertake the reconstruction 
of their doctrine of God so as to conserve thereby and mediate to 
the non-Christian world the values of a religion that is both prac- 
tical and philosophical, both mystical and moral. 

Our interpretation, then, of the present crisis in Christian mis- 
sions, to which Mr. Mott refers in such emphatic language, is 
simply this: Just as in Christian lands multitudes have been or are 
being alienated from the older Christianity on grounds of scientific 
knowledge and rational reflection, so among non-Christian peoples, 
with the progress of science and intellectual independence multi- 
tudes have already passed, or in increasing numbers are rapidly 
passing, beyond the possibility of being converted to the older 
Christianity. China and Japan, with their hunger and thirst after 
the results and method of modern science, will never be converted 
to the older Christian supernaturalism. India, with her genius for 
rational speculation, will never be converted to the older Christian 
evangelicalism. The followers of Mohammed, with their zeal for 
monotheistic faith, will never as a body, or even in considerable 
numbers, be converted to the older Christian orthodoxy. Nor is 
it rational to work for such conversions. 

It is not that we would justify the rejection of Christianity. 
Those who will have nothing to do with Christianity, simply 
because of certain unscientific and irrational elements that have 
come to be associated with it during the course of its history, are 
themselves acting in a way that is neither scientific nor rational, 
nor for their own true welfare. China and Japan are rapidly 
becoming, not simply agnostic, but atheistic and materialistic; and 
already the inevitable lowering of moral ideals can be noticed. 
India, in rejecting the Christian evangel, is shutting herself off from 
the experience of moral redemption. The followers of Mohammed, 
in rejecting the Christian Trinity have at the same time practically 
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denied themselves the revelation-value of the person of Christ, and 
the normative value of the Christ-ideal for religious experience and 
moral conduct. What the Chinese and Japanese most need in 
Christianity is closely associated with that to which they object 
most strenuously, viz., its supernaturalism. The same thing is 
true of the Hindus with reference to Christian evangelicalism, and 
of the Moslems with reference to Christian orthodoxy. These 
peoples are to blame for their lack of discrimination. If they are 
scientific and rational enough to be able to detect intellectual 
defects in the older Christianity, they ought also to be discerning 
enough to appreciate its essential soundness and inherent strength. 
But still more is the missionary to be blamed when he fails — 
as he often does — to help or encourage the non-Christian or the 
convert to make this discrimination. We read of doctrines as dis- 
credited as that of the guilt of original sin, and creeds as antiquated 
as the Thirty-nine Articles, being imposed upon the native Chris- 
tians as tests of Christian faith; and there are not a few complaints 
to the effect that independence of thought on the part of converts 
is suppressed rather than encouraged by missionaries in general. 1 
Such ultraconservatism in the present crisis is simply suicidal. 
Learners must be allowed to be honestly radical from the beginning, 
if we would have them truly conservative in the end. 

1 Report of the World Missionary Conference, igio, II, 260-63; HI, 263; IV, 203. 
[To be concluded in October] 



